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Uphill  for  Peace 


When  FCNL  began  its  Peaceful  Prevention  of  Deadly 
Conflict  (PPDC)  program  in  2002  with  the  goal  of 
shifting  U.S.  policy  away  from  military  reaction  and 
toward  effective  prevention 

of  violent  conflict,  we  knew  — — 

we  were  beginning  a  long-  OUoht  tO  b( 

term  effort.  ^  ° 


•  The  State  Department  and  U.S.  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  (USAID)  have  dedicated 
teams  to  helping  prevent,  mitigate,  and  rebuild  after 
deadly  conflict. 


We  ought  to  be  willing  to  work 
for  causes  which  will  not  be  won 
now,  but  cannot  be  won  in  the 
future  unless  the  goals  are  staked 
out  now  and  worked  for  energeti¬ 
cally  over  a  period  of  time. 


The  initial  work  was  often  yiQm^  Jjul  caunO 

lonely  and  yielded  few  ^  i 

tangible  results.  As  the  U.S.  UttleSS  the 

"war  on  terror"  and  on  Iraq  OUt  nOW  and  W01 
dominated  U.S.  policy,  we  ^ 

found  few  allies  in  Con-  ' 

gress  ready  to  work  with  us  _  „ 
or  even  to  consider  the  pos-  '  Raymond  Wilson,  FCNL  co-founder 
sibility  of  preventing,  rather  ^nd  first  Executive  Secretary,  Uphill  for 
than  fighting,  wars.  Only  Quaker  Impact  on  Congress,  1975 

a  handful  of  other  groups 
were  focused  on  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  deadly  conflict,  and  none  were  spending 
much  time  lobbying  the  Hill.  We  often  felt  as  though 
we  were  asking  the  same  questions  over  and  over 
again,  and  no  one  was  answering. 

Today,  seven  years  and  hundreds  of  lobby  visits 
later,  FCNL's  willingness  to  invest  in  an  idea  before 
it  was  popular  and  our  ability  to  work  where  others 
were  not  has  paid  off.  The  high  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  U.S.  wars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
the  failed  policies  of  "pre-emptive  war"  and  the 
"war  on  terror,"  and  the  growing  realization  that  the 
problems  facing  today's  world  cannot  be  solved  with 
bombs  and  guns  have  all  pushed  policymakers  to 
look  for  better  solutions  than  pulling  triggers. 

As  a  result,  traditions  in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  such  as 
diplomacy,  development,  and  international  coopera¬ 
tion,  have  returned  to  the  debate  in  Congress,  and 
policy  ideas  such  as  preventing  war  are  gaining  trac¬ 
tion.  Other  signs  of  hope  include: 


•  A  new  Civilian  Response 
Corps  will  include  250  trained 
experts  available  to  work  in 
conflict  zones  by  October 
2009. 

■  The  House  approved 
legislation  to  add  1,100  new 
Foreign  Service  officers,  en¬ 
hance  their  training  in  mul¬ 
tilateral  diplomacy  and  the 
prevention  and  resolution  of 
deadly  conflicts,  and  develop 
a  government-wide  strategy 
to  prevent  genocide  and  mass 
atrocities. 


We  at  FCNL  are  heartened  by  the  many  policymak¬ 
ers  who  now  invite  us  into  a  conversation  about  pre¬ 
venting  violent  conflict.  As  we  meet  with  congres¬ 
sional  staff,  we  find  ourselves  listening  in  pleasant 
disbelief  as  many  of  them  echo  the  same  arguments 
we  took  to  the  Hill  years  ago.  However,  we  also  hear 
some  troubling  trends  emerging. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Washington  Newsletter,  Legisla¬ 
tive  Secretary  Bridget  Moix  shares  her  concerns 
about  the  growing  popularity  of  a  "whole  of  govern¬ 
ment"  approach,  which  pushes  a  civilian-military 
"partnership." 

Fortunately,  FCNL  has  a  long  history  of  working  to 
prevent  war  and  a  dedicated  constituency  working 
with  us.  FCNL's  long-term  effort  to  create  a  world 
free  of  war  and  the  threat  of  war  faces  both  remark¬ 
able  opportunities  and  significant  challenges  as  we 
continue  to  work  uphill  for  peace.  H 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 

(FCNL),  a  nonpartisan  Quaker  lobby 
in  the  public  interest,  seeks  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  as  it  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded  Friends. 
Views  expressed  in  FCNL's  Wash¬ 
ington  Newsletter  are  guided  by  the 
Legislative  Policy  Statement,  which 
is  prepared  and  approved  by  FCNL's 
General  Committee.  FCNL  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  26  Friends  yearly 
meetings  and  by  nine  other  Friends 
organizations  in  the  United  States. 

Clerk:  Hal  Wright 
i  Assistant  Clerk:  Dorsey  Green 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  is  pub¬ 
lished  six  times  a  year.  FCNL  publishes 
a  voting  record  annually. 

The  Washington  Newsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to 
current  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying  and 
education  work. 

Editors:  Alicia  McBride,  Jim  Cason 
Authors:  Bridget  Moix,  Jim  Fine 
Photos:  Jim  Morris 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Newsletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Neivs- 
letter  is  available  in  microform  from 
National  Archive  Publishing  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  998, 300  Zebe  Rd.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106-0998. 

Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
items;  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Newsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 

"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Newsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and  year] 
published  by  the  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how/ where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distributed. 


""  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation 
^  245  Second  Street,  NE  ’ 

Washington,  DC  20002-5795  || 

f  ■_  Phone:  202-547-6000 
j  -  800-630-1330  .  ^ 

^  Fax:  202-547-6019  #  ^ 

-  ;---  Legislative  Action  Message;  * 

202-547-4343  -  || 

YU  Fg  email:  fcnl@fcnl.org  I  I  *'  L, 
website:  www.fcnl.org  ^ 

nnj  I 

Printed  on  recycled  paper  with  soy-based 
ink. 


new  at  fcnl.org: 


Kenya  and  Somalia:  Prospects  for  Peace 


Two  new  briefing  papers  apply  lessons  from  FCNL's  Peaceful  Prevention  of 
Deadly  Conflict  program  to  help  advance  peace  in  these  African  countries. 
Find  them  on  FCNL's  website, 

www.fcnl.org/ppdc. 

Kenya:  Temporary  Ceasefire  or  Lasting  Peace? 

FCNL  urges  greater  attention  from  U.S.  policymakers  to  the  fragile  peace 
agreement  in  Kenya  and  offers  specific  policy  recommendations  to  help 
prevent  a  return  to  violent  conflict. 

Somalia:  Any  Chance  for  Peace? 

FCNL  urges  the  United  States  to  avoid  military  approaches  and  focus 
policy  on  reinvigorating  the  peace  process,  supporting  civil  society  and 
an  accountable  Somali  government,  and  turning  the  tide  on  the  country's 
humanitarian  crisis. 

2C:  The  FCNL  Staff  Blog _ 

FCNL  has  a  new  staff  blog.  You'll  find  quick  reactions  to  the  news,  tidbits 
from  around  the  office,  conversations  about  Quaker  life,  and  the  occasional 
bad  pun  from  Joe  Volk.  Stop  in  and  say  hello:  fcnl.wordpress.com 


We  Seek  a  World  Free  of  War  and  the  Threat  of  War 

That's  why  FCNL  is  working  this  fall  to  prevent  deadly  conflict  by 
lobbying  Congress  and  the  White  House  to  increase  funds  for  diplo¬ 
macy  and  development. 

That's  why  FCNL  is  working  this  fall  to  end  deadly  conflict  by  lob¬ 
bying  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

We  count  on  you  to  help.  Please  join  us  by  sending  a  gift  today. 

•  Mail  your  check  to:  FCNL,  245  Second  St  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002 

■  Charge  your  donation  to  your  credit  card  by  calling  800-630-1330 

■  Donate  securely  online  at  www.fcnl.org/donate 

Thank  you. 
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Let  Civilians  Lead,  Don't  Just 
Give  Them  a  Seat  at  the  Table 


Since  returning  to  FCNL  a  year  ago,  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  found  myself  amazed  and  inspired  by  how  far 
our  work  to  shift  U.S.  policy  from  military  reaction  to 
peaceful  prevention  has  come.  Today  FCNL  stands  at 
a  remarkable  moment  of  opportunity  for  advancing 
this  work  even  further. 


Bridget  Moix  is  the  Legislative 
Secretary  for  Peaceful  Prevention 
of  Deadly  Conflict  at  FCNL. 

You  can  contact  Bridget  at 
bridget@fcnl.org. 


We  are  now  joined  by  many  others  who  are  calling 
on  the  federal  government  to  strengthen  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  civilian  agencies  to  prevent  rather  than  fight 
wars.  As  we  outlined  in  the  January  2009  Washington 
Nezvsletter,  the  administration  and  Congress  have 
begun  to  invest  more  resources  in  diplomacy,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  international  cooperation  —  nonmilitary 
tools  that  are  critical  to  building  global  security  and 
averting  war. 

Yet  as  FCNL  lobbies  for  more  resources  for  these 
civilian  tools,  we  find  ourselves  confronting  an  even 
deeper  problem:  the  entrenched  militarization  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  Decades  of  under-funding  U.S.  civil¬ 
ian  agencies  has  opened  a  gap  for  the  military  to  step 
in  where  diplomats  and  development  professionals 
cannot  be  found.  In  many  ways,  the  military  now 
sets  the  agenda  for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  dominates 
discussions  with  foreign  governments,  and  is  the 
primary  face  of  U.S.  engagement  with  the  world. 

As  part  of  a  growing  effort  to  rebuild  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID),  many  government  officials, 
members  of  Congress,  and  policy  experts  here  in 
Washington  have  begun  to  call  for  a  "whole  of  gov¬ 
ernment"  approach  to  addressing  foreign  policy 
problems.  Others  speak  of  more  "civilian-military 


coordination,"  or  use  phrases  like  "3D  security"  (di¬ 
plomacy,  development,  and  defense). 

We  at  FCNL  are  strong  advocates  for  coordination 
and  efficiency  in  the  federal  government,  but  in 
my  experience  these  phrases  often  blur  the  lines  of 
responsibility  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  and 
continue  the  dominance  of  the  military. 

The  idea  of  a  "whole  of  government"  approaches  is 
that  the  State  Department,  USAID,  the  Pentagon  and 
other  relevant  agencies  all  have  a  seat  at  the  table 
when  foreign  policy  is  made.  It  certainly  sounds 
reasonable. 

However,  the  massive  imbalances  in  budgets  and 
personnel  between  military  and  civilian  agencies 
often  mean  the  military  ends  up  dominating  the 
policy-making  and  policy-implementing  process.  A 
shocking  94  percent  of  spending  for  U.S.  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  world  goes  to  the  military,  leaving  just 
6  percent  for  all  diplomatic  engagement,  develop¬ 
ment  assistance,  and  participation  in  international 
organizations. 

At  more  than  $650  billion  per  year,  the  Pentagon 
budget  dwarfs  the  approximate  $50  billion  combined 
spending  for  the  State  Department,  USAID,  and 
support  for  international  organizations.  Even  in  a 
"whole  of  government"  approach,  the  military  can  far 
outweigh  civilian  agencies  in  policy-making  simply 
because  they  have  more  personnel  to  participate  and 
more  readily  available  resources  to  offer.  The  Penta¬ 
gon  has  also  developed  long-term  planning  capacities 
that  the  State  Department  lacks. 

The  State  Department,  USAID,  and  civilian  lead¬ 
ers  need  more  than  seats  at  the  table  where  foreign 
policy  is  made.  They  need  to  be  leading  the  discus¬ 
sion,  setting  and  shaping  the  agenda  with  the  White 
House. 

Nowhere  is  the  problem  of  proposing  a  "whole  of 
government"  approach  more  evident  than  in  Afghan¬ 
istan.  Despite  the  administration's  much-publicized 
"civilian  surge,"  the  military  still  largely  controls  the 

(continued  on  page  4) 
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Civilians  (Continued  from  page  3) 

agenda  of  U.S.  policy  in  Afghanistan,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  resources  being  devoted  to  so-called  diplomat¬ 
ic  and  development  efforts. 

The  administration  is  sending  as  many  as  500  more 
civilians  to  serve  in  Afghanistan  to  support  the 
fledgling  government  and  bolster  development  ef¬ 
forts.  However,  most  of  the  additional  civilians  will 
be  serving  in  interagency  teams  that  are  dominated 
by  the  military  and  part  of  its  war-fighting  mission. 
Since  civilian  agencies  are  still  severely  under-staffed, 
the  Pentagon  may  end  up  providing  many  of  these 
new  "civilians"  itself  (see  article 
on  page  6). 

In  fact,  under  the  Obama  admin¬ 
istration,  diplomacy  and  develop¬ 
ment  have  continued  to  take  a 
back  seat  to  an  escalating  military 
campaign.  The  United  States  will 
likely  deploy  68,000  troops  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  the  top  U.S. 
commander  in  Afghanistan  is 
now  calling  for  thousands  more. 

Sending  a  few  hundred  civilians 
to  serve  in  teams  dominated  by 
the  military  to  implement  proj¬ 
ects  designed  to  win  a  war  will 
do  little  to  change  the  fundamental  way  the  United 
States  is  engaged  in  Afghanistan  —  militarily. 

U.S.  policy  in  Afghanistan  points  to  another  problem 
with  advocating  a  "whole  of  government"  approach. 

It  can  perpetuate  the  troubling  trend  of  the  military 
engaging,  and  often  directing,  activities  that  should 
be  strictly  civilian.  In  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  combat 
troops  have  built  schools,  trained  local  civil  servants, 
handed  out  cash,  and  even  provided  weapons  to  local 
groups,  all  as  part  of  the  Pentagon's  counterterrorism 
campaign  to  "win  hearts  and  minds."  While  sol¬ 
diers  building  wells  and  handing  out  food  to  hungry 
children  may  seem  like  more  positive  uses  of  the 
armed  forces,  blurring  the  lines  between  military  and 
civilian  roles  places  humanitarian  workers  and  those 
they  serve  at  risk  and  ultimately  undermines  both 
development  and  security. 

While  many  groups,  policymakers,  and  even  military 
personnel  have  spoken  out  against  the  Pentagon's  en¬ 
gagement  in  civilian  tasks,  the  emphasis  in  the  policy 


debate  on  "3D  security"  and  better  "civil-military 
coordination"  reinforces  the  military's  encroachment 
into  civilian  realms.  Rather  than  getting  the  military 
out  of  the  development  and  diplomacy  business,  the 
"whole  of  government"  approach  accepts  the  military 
as  an  active  participant  and  seeks  to  integrate  it  more 
effectively.  We  think  that  is  a  bad  idea. 

The  extent  to  which  the  military  has  become  an 
accepted  part  of  delivering  development  assistance, 
even  where  the  United  States  is  not  engaged  in  war¬ 
fighting,  hit  home  for  me  in  a  recent  conversation 
with  a  USAID  official.  While  discussing  U.S.  assis¬ 
tance  to  help  shore  up  a  shaky  peace  agreement  in  a 
particular  country  in  Africa,  the 
official  remarked  that  USAID  was 
working  closely  with  the  military 
there.  When  I  asked  him  why 
USAID  had  chosen  to  partner  in 
development  projects  with  military 
troops  in  a  country  where  the  U.S. 
has  no  military  mission,  his  re¬ 
sponse  said  it  all:  "Simple.  Because 
they  were  there." 

Not  only  will  the  military  always 
be  there  in  a  "whole  of  govern¬ 
ment"  approach,  but  its  size  and 
influence  inevitably  mean  it  will 
end  up  being  a  significant  decision¬ 
maker.  The  irony  is  that,  despite  billions  of  dollars 
wasted  on  poorly  designed  projects  and  dozens  of 
cases  of  blatant  corruption  as  the  military  took  on  un¬ 
precedented  direction  of  the  civilian  tools  of  foreign 
policy  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  Congress  still  trusts 
the  Pentagon  far  more  than  it  does  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  USAID.  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  become  so 
militarized  that  policymakers  often  seem  unable  or 
unwilling  to  even  imagine  restoring  true  civilian-led 
global  engagement. 

Rather  than  being  given  an  equal  seat  at  the  table 
with  the  Pentagon,  civilian  agencies  should  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  rightful  leadership  over  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  with  the  military  playing  a  far  more  limited 
and  far  more  subordinate  role.  Also,  the  national  bud¬ 
get  should  reflect  that  relationship.  Going  against  the 
popular  "whole  of  government"  approach  may  mean 
asking  questions  that  no  one  wants  to  answer  and  ad¬ 
vocating  causes  with  little  hope  of  success  in  the  near 
future,  but  which  offer  better  long-term  solutions. 
That  is  just  the  type  of  work  FCNL  does  best,  fl 


When  1  asked  why  USAID 
had  chosen  to  partner  with 
military  troops  in  a  country 
where  the  U.S.  has  no 
military  mission,  the  ojficiaVs 
response  said  it  all: 

"Simple:  because  they 
were  there." 
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A  New  Tool  for  Preventive  Diplomacy 


When  violence  erupted  in  Kenya  following  disputed 
presidential  elections  in  late  2007,  African  leaders, 
backed  by  the  African  Union  and  led  by  former  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan,  quickly 
mobilized  a  mediation  effort  to  help  halt  the  violence 
and  forge  a  peace  agreement  between  the  parties  in 
conflict.  After  initial  hesitation,  the  US.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  backed  the  effort  and  began  looking  for  ways 
to  support  the  African-led 
peacemaking  initiative. 

Paying  for  plane  tickets  for 
the  mediators  seemed  a 
simple  and  much-needed 
contribution.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  State  Department 
officials  had  to  scramble 
for  weeks  to  come  up  with 
the  money.  Unlike  the 
Department  of  Defense, 
which  controls  millions  of 
dollars  in  flexible  funds, 
the  State  Department  has 
no  funding  available  to 
respond  quickly  as  crises 
unfold. 

Foreign  policy  experts,  civilian  and  military  lead¬ 
ers,  and  both  Democratic  and  Republican  members  of 
Congress  have  recognized  the  lack  of  flexible  funding 
for  the  State  Department  as  a  serious  impediment  to 
effective  U.S.  diplomacy.  Without  unprogrammed 
dollars  that  can  be  channeled  to  respond  quickly 
to  emerging  or  unforeseen  crises,  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  help  prevent  conflicts  from  turning 
deadly  or  support  urgent  international  peacemaking 
efforts  is  severely  hampered. 

Through  this  year's  State  and  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  bill.  Congress  may  finally  help  fix  the 
problem.  For  years  FCNL  and  others  have  advocated 
creation  of  a  flexible  "conflict  response"  fund  for  the 
State  Department.  The  Senate  approved  such  a  fund 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  2006  appropriations,  but  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  stripped  it  from  the 
final  bill. 


This  year,  the  Obama  administration  requested  small, 
separate  pools  of  flexible  funding  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  USAID.  House  appropriators  included 
$50  million  for  USAID's  Office  of  Transition  Initia¬ 
tives  but  nothing  for  the  State  Department's  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization. 
The  House  passed  its  State  and  Foreign  Operations 
Appropriations  bill  in  July. 

Senate  appropriators  have 
taken  a  more  creative,  and, 
we  at  FCNL  believe,  more 
effective  approach.  The 
Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  marked  up 
its  bill  in  mid-July  and 
included  a  $100  million 
Emergency  Crises  Fund 
which  would  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  coordinated  with 
USAID  to  prevent  and  re¬ 
spond  to  crises.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  now  awaits  a  full 
vote  this  fall  and  then  moves  into  conference  with  the 
House  version. 

FCNL  is  leading  a  lobbying  effort  with  other  col¬ 
league  organizations  in  support  of  the  Senate's  $100 
million  Emergency  Crises  Fund.  This  could  be  the 
year  Congress  finally  gives  the  State  Department  a 
much-needed  tool  for  its  diplomatic  toolbox.  Q 


TAKE  ACTION:  Visit  www.fcnl.org 

and  click  on  Prevent  War  to  see  if 
your  members  of  Congress  will  help 
decide  the  fate  of  the  Emergency 
Crises  Fund. 


Without  unprogrammed  dollars  that 
can  be  channeled  to  respond  quickly 
to  emerging  or  unforeseen  crises,  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  to  help  prevent 
conflicts  from  turning  deadly  or  support 
urgent  international  peacemaking 
efforts  is  severely  hampered. 
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Civilian  Surge  or  More 
Militarized  Aid  in  Afghanistan? 


The  Obama  administration  says  it  is  pursuing  a  new 
approach  in  Afghanistan,  one  focused  on  increasing 
the  number  of  civilians  deployed  to  support  democ¬ 
racy  building,  agricultural  development,  and  other 
civilian  peacebuilding  efforts. 

On  May  19,  the  National  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Oversight  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Reform  held  a  hearing  to 
learn  more  about  the  administra¬ 
tion's  plans.  In  their  testimony, 
the  State  Department,  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development 
(USAID),  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ex¬ 
plained  their  roles  in  Afghanistan,  while  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  representative  limited  his  remarks  to 
offering  the  Pentagon's  enthusiastic  support  for  the  ci¬ 
vilian  efforts.  Ambassador  John  Herbst,  Coordinator 
for  the  State  Department's  Office  for  Reconstruction 
and  Stabilization,  outlined  plans  for  sending  more 
civilians  through  the  new  Civilian  Response  Corps. 

While  FCNL  has  supported  a  shift  to  more  civilian 
activity  in  Afghanistan  and  lobbied  hard  for  creation 
of  the  Civilian  Response  Corps,  the  administration's 
so-called  "civilian  surge"  may  only  entrench  the 
United  States  deeper  in  its  militarized  approach. 


The  PRTs  undermine,  if  not  directly  violate,  interna¬ 
tional  humanitarian  law  that  requires  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  combatants  and  non-combatants. 
The  military-civilian  teams  blur  the  lines  between 
humanitarian  efforts  and  war-fighting,  leaving  both 
civilian  aid  workers  and  the  local 
communities  they  work  with  at  risk 
of  becoming  targets.  For  example, 
the  PRTs  have  used  the  same  type 
of  white  Land  Cruisers  recognized 
internationally  as  those  used  by  hu¬ 
manitarian  groups  and  the  United 
Nations.  As  a  result,  civilian  con¬ 
voys  have  been  attacked  because 
they  were  mistaken  for  military  forces. 

A  2008  report  by  CARE,  a  humanitarian  group 
working  in  Afghanistan,  directly  criticized  the  PRTs, 
citing,  among  other  problems,  a  marked  increase  in 
attacks  against  aid  workers  since  the  rise  of  civil- 
military  integration. 

The  military  is  also  simply  not  trained  to  assess  local 
needs  or  to  design  and  carry  out  development  proj¬ 
ects  effectively.  Examples  abound  in  Afghanistan  of 
poorly  designed  PRT  projects,  such  as  schools  built 
too  large  for  the  communities  they  serve  or  clinics 
without  doctors  or  nurses  to  serve  them. 


Provincial  Reconstruction 
Teams  do  not  need  reform; 
they  should  be  terminated. 


Many  of  the  new  civilians  sent  to  Afghanistan  may 
end  up  coming  from  within  the  military's  own  ranks. 
The  State  Department  and  USAID  are  still  struggling 
to  recruit  and  train  enough  civilians  -  upwards  of 
500  by  some  accounts.  In  the  absence  of  sufficient 
personnel  from  civilian  agencies,  the  Pentagon  has 
already  begun  to  create  its  own  "civilian  expedition¬ 
ary  workforce." 

Most  of  the  additional  civilians  will  also  become  part 
of  military-civilian  teams  called  Provincial  Recon¬ 
struction  Teams  (PRTs)  that  engage  directly  in  relief, 
reconstruction,  and  development  activities.  The  PRTs 
are  dominated  by  the  military. 

While  the  PRTs  have  become  quite  popular  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  an  example  of  a  "whole  of  government" 
approach,  international  aid  groups  and  Afghans 
themselves  have  spoken  out  against  them. 


As  the  PRTs  initiate  development  projects  and  hand 
out  resources  in  the  communities  where  they  work, 
they  also  undermine  the  Afghan  government's  own 
struggle  for  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  its  people.  Af¬ 
ghan  civil  society  groups  have  criticized  the  PRTs  for 
creating  a  "parallel"  public  service  structure  and  for 
increasing  insecurity  for  Afghan-led  projects. 

None  of  these  concerns  were  raised  during  the  House 
hearing  in  May,  and,  in  fact,  the  PRTs  were  regu¬ 
larly  praised  for  integrating  civilian  and  military 
approaches.  Committee  chair  John  Tierney  (MA) 
did  note  in  his  closing  remarks  that  he  was  aware 
of  some  concerns  and  suggested  Congress  look  into 
them  and  consider  whether  the  PRTs  might  need  to 
be  reformed.  In  our  view,  PRTs  do  not  need  reform; 
they  should  be  terminated.  S 
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What's  Needed  (Continued  from  page  8) 

•  A  systematic  de-escalation  of  military  opera¬ 
tions.  Recent  months  have  seen  the  most  intense 
fighting  and  the  highest  number  of  U.S.  casualties 
since  the  initial  invasion  in  2001.  The  U.S.  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  from  more  aggressive  military  operations. 
De-escalation  will  not  strengthen  and  may  even 
weaken  the  insurgency. 

•  Negotiation  of  a  status  of  forces  agreement, 
including  a  timetable  for  withdrawal,  with  the 
Afghan  government.  Nothing  will  legitimize  the 
Afghan  government  more  than  to  be  seen  to  negoti¬ 
ate  as  an  equal  with  the  United  States  and  to  secure  a 
U.S.  commitment  to  leave  the  country. 

■  Until  they  are  withdrawn,  concentration  of 
remaining  U.S.  and  other  foreign  forces  in  areas  of 
the  country  where  the  Taliban  is  not  yet  in  control 
but  where  it  is  making  inroads  against  the  Afghan 
government.  Instead  of  using  U.S.  troops  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  Taliban  in  areas  it  has  controlled  for  years, 
the  focus  should  be  on  preventing  the  Taliban's 
expansion.  That  focus  would  be  on  preventing  warf¬ 
ighting,  not  on  fighting  a  war. 

What  Comes  Next? 

Reducing  the  foreign  military  footprint  is  a  necessary 
but  far  from  sufficient  strategy  to  stabilize  Afghani¬ 
stan.  Expanded  programs  for  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  greater  internal  and  regional  diplomatic 
efforts  are  needed. 

■  Training  and  aid  to  create  a  civil  justice  system 
comprised  of  an  effective  police  force  and  credible 
courts.  The  corruption  and  ineffectiveness  of  the 
existing  Afghan  government,  police,  and  court  system 
has  been  one  of  the  Taliban's  greatest  assets.  The  goal 
should  be  to  build  an  Afghan  government  that  can 
become  an  attractive  alternative  to  Taliban  rule  in  the 
eyes  of  most  Afghans. 

•  Support  for  negotiation  and  reconciliation 
among  all  Afghan  groups,  including  the  Taliban. 
The  United  States  has  encouraged  some  reconciliation 
talks  but  has  discouraged  the  Afghan  government 
from  negotiating  with  "hardcore"  Taliban  leaders. 
Some  Taliban  may  reject  reconciliation,  but  they,  not 
the  Afghan  government,  should  bear  the  onus  of 
rejection. 


■  Determined  regional  diplomacy  that  recognizes 
the  critical  importance  of  gaining  Pakistani,  Indian, 
and  Iranian  cooperation.  Russia  and  China  also  have 
roles  to  play,  but  adverse  actions  by  Pakistan,  India, 
or  Iran  will  exact  a  toll  on  Afghan  stability  and  U.S. 
involvement. 

Congress  Needs  to  Catch  Up 

Public  opinion  on  Afghanistan  is  well  ahead  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Recent  polling  shows  that  45  percent  of  people 
in  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  beginning  a 
drawdown  of  U.S.  troops  now.  In  Congress,  however, 
support  for  an  aggressive  strategy  that  requires  more 
U.S.  troops  remains  strong.  Hints  of  dissent  are  only 
just  beginning  to  appear. 

A  sense  of  Congress  provision  in  the  recently  passed 
military  authorization  bill  declared  that  "Afghanistan 
is  the  central  front  in  the  global  struggle  against  al 
Qa'ida"  and  pledged  to  "ensure  that  United  States 
military  commanders  in  Afghanistan  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  funding  and  resources  to  succeed."  A  House 
measure  to  require  the  Pentagon  to  present  Congress 
with  an  exit  strategy  for  Afghanistan — without  a 
timetable  for  withdrawal — failed  by  a  vote  of  138  to 
278. 

Still,  expressions  of  opposition  to  further  troop 
increases  and  support  for  a  timetable  for  withdrawal 
are  being  heard.  Sen.  Russ  Feingold  (Wl)  was  among 
the  first  to  argue  that  "pouring  more  and  more  troops 
into  Afghanistan"  is  not  a  well-thought-out  policy 
and  to  say  that  "it  is  time  we  start  discussing  a  flex¬ 
ible  timetable  so  that  people  around  the  world  can 
see  when  we  are  going  to  bring  our  troops  out." 

Such  sentiments,  however,  are  still  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  The  essential  peacemaking  task  for  the  fall 
and  beyond  is  to  bring  Congress  into  line  with  the 
sensible  sentiment  building  in  U.S.  public  opinion.  Q 


Stay  in  the  loop: 


Prevent  War  —  from  Bridget  Moix  and  Katrina  Schwartz 

Greater  Middle  East  Diplomacy  Update  —  from  Jim  Fine 
and  Kimberly  MacVaugh 
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What's  Needed 

Three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  public  doesn't  think  it  makes 
sense  to  send  more  U.S.  troops  to  Afghanistan.  Most 
also  say,  however,  that  the  United  States  should  help 
build  an  honest  and  effective  Afghan  government, 
support  Afghan  economic  development,  and  defeat 
the  Taliban. 


At  first  glance,  these  opinions  seem 
impossibly  contradictory.  More 
troops,  many  military  and  security 
analysts  say,  are  essential  to  counter 
a  growing  insurgency  and  to  "clear, 
hold,  and  build"  new  government 
structures  in  areas  currently  controlled  by  the  Af¬ 
ghan  Taliban.  The  Taliban  has  expanded  its  presence 
from  some  30  of  Afghanistan's  364  administrative 
districts  in  2003  to  160  districts  at  the  end  of  2008. 

These  analysts  say  that  the  present  number  of  U.S. 
and  NATO  troops  in  Afghanistan  is  far  too  few  to 
make  substantial  inroads  against  this  expanded 
Taliban  presence.  In  this  view,  more  security,  more 
Afghan  development,  and  less  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda 
influence  are  only  possible  if  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  send  more  troops. 

President  Barack  Obama  has  already  expanded  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  Afghanistan  by  21,000.  His 
advisors  want  even  more  troops.  Congress  needs  to 
ask,  if  the  United  States  continues  its  military  strategy, 
when  will  the  troop  buildup  end?  Even  an  additional 
50,000  troops  would  probably  not  be  sufficient  to 
mount  a  country-wide  offensive  against  the  Taliban. 


in  Afghanistan 

In  fact,  we  at  FCNL  are  convinced  that  U.S.  public 
opinion  as  displayed  in  recent  polls  has  the  right  an¬ 
swer.  Progress  can  be  achieved  in  Afghanistan — and 
al  Qaeda  weakened — by  gradually  withdrawing  U.S. 
and  other  foreign  forces,  starting  now. 

'The  presence  of  foreign  troops  is 
the  most  important  element  driv¬ 
ing  the  resurgence  of  the  Taliban," 
the  French  Afghanistan  specialist 
and  visiting  scholar  at  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  Peace,  Gilles  Dor- 
ronsoro,  has  long  argued.  Afghan 
history  and  the  attitudes  of  ordinary  Afghans  today 
point  to  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Dorronsoro's 
corollary  is  equally  compelling:  "The  only  meaning¬ 
ful  way  to  halt  the  insurgency's  momentum  is  to  start 
witharawing  troops." 

The  U.S.  troop  presence  and  suspicion  about  U.S. 
intentions  are  fueling  the  Taliban's  success.  "One  of 
the  things  that  I  think  we  have  to  communicate  in 
Afghanistan,"  President  Obama  said  shortly  after  his 
inauguration,  "is  that  we  have  no  interest  or  aspira¬ 
tion  to  be  there  over  the  long  term."  The  only  way  to 
communicate  this  message  effectively  to  Afghans  is 
to  start  drawing  down  U.S.  troop  levels  now. 

This  would  be  the  first  essential  step  in  changing  the 
direction  of  U.S.  policy  in  Afghanistan.  It  must  be 
followed  by  other  steps  to  reduce  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
military  footprint  in  the  country.  Here  is  what  is 

needed.  (continued  on  page  7) 


Progress  requires  fewer 
troops,  not  more. 
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